A    HAPPY    WARRIOR

other generals agreed to divide the army into com-
panies, some of which on each side cast off and,
wheeling outwards, waited to fall in at the rear.
Even among the hills the enemy continued to hang
upon the march, causing such loss that the Greeks
had to rest at times while the army surgeons looked
after the wounded. They were even compelled to
make a forced night march, so as to outdistance the
enemy, who always retired about eight miles at night
for fear of surprise. The Greeks thus left a gap of
some sixteen miles behind them, but none the less,
the enemy caught up in a day or two and occupied
a high position in front, threatening the advance.
Being asked his advice by the senior general, Xeno-
phon replied that he detected a still higher point
commanding the enemy's position, and volunteered
to lead a storming party to occupy it. As he rode up
the hillside, one of his men complained it was all very
well for an officer on horseback to be in such a hurry,
but the men on foot had to carry their armour.
Whereupon, Xenophon dismounted, took the man's
heavy shield and began climbing up on foot, until his
men so set upon the " grouser" with blows and
stones that Xenophon had to restore the shield to
him and remount. By avoiding frontal attack the
threatening summit was thus cleared, and the army
proceeded.

They soon came to a spot where the mountains
approached so steeply and close down to the Tigris,
which was there too deep for fording, that they could
no longer follow its course. A soldier from Rhodes
offered to make a bridge supported on inflated skins
over the river, but a crowd of horsemen was seen on
the other side, ready to prevent such an attempt.
The generals consulted prisoners about the possible
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